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It saved the stock 


“My electric installation paid for itself in one 
night during a sudden blizzard last 
winter,’ says an Ellis County, Kansas, 
farmer. “The big light on a high pole near 
the barn helped us to drive all the cows 
and calves to shelter. Without it many 
ee would have been frozen to death.” 


or a little one in the 
automobile head- 


fight, « MAZDA Electric power on a stock farm will 
lamp made by the economically pump water, cut ensilage, 


General Electric 


Company has been grind feed and do other jobs, as well as light 
designed for just 


that usé. the home and the farm buildings. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Eliminate Waste 


Text of Secretary Hoover’s Statement to the President’s Agricultural Committee. 


ot 


“The elimination of waste 
is a total asset. It has no liabilities” 


According to Mr. 

Hoover, waste is one 

of the most, import- 

ant problems facing 

Agriculture today. 

In his statement he 

cites numerous cases 

of waste, both on 

the farm and else- 

where, that affect 
seriously the financial 

condition of the 

present-day farmer. 

Undoubtedly Mr. 

Hoover’s deductions 

are correct; we could point out hun- 
dreds of instances where inefficient 
equipment alone continues to curtail 
farm earning power year after year. 


Probably the most glaring example is the 
waste of cream due to hand skimming, water 
dilution separators, out-dated cream separat- 
ors, etc. Such waste of valuable butterfat is 
especially to be regretted, inasmuch as it is 
so easily eliminated through the use of a 
thoroughly modern centrifugal cream 
separator such as the McCormick- Deering 
Primrose. 


Doubtless in your classroom work you 
have had an opportunity to examine and 
study the McCormick-Deering Primrose 


Ball- Bearing Cream 
Separator. You may 
have observed it in 
actual operation in your 
dairy department. In 
any event, you are well 
acquainted with the 
practical utility of this 
machine. There can be 
no doubt in your mind 
but that centrifugal 
separation with such 
modern equipment is 
the logical method with 
which to combat and 
eliminate cream waste 
on the farm. 


Some day you may have an opportuity to 
prove the wisdom of cream conservation, by 
way of the McCormick-Deering Primrose, in 
the daily operation of your own farm. In 
the meantime why not resolve to pass along 
the benefits of your liberal education by 
spreading the gospel of centrifugal separation 
of cream with the best possible cream sepa- 
rator? A word dropped here and there in 
your home community, or elsewhere, may 
be the means of helping to eliminate cream 
waste on the farms of some of your friends. 
Remember,“The elimination of waste isa total 
asset. It has no liabilities.” The McCormick- 
Deering Primrose Ball-Bearing Cream Sepa- 
rator is designed especially to put more 
money in farm pockets through the saving 
of the last drop of butterfat. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
fol 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


Chicago, Ill. 
lor 


[PRIMROSE] 


Ball-Bearing Cream Separators 
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Agricultural _A Springless Scale for 
Books | Weighing Eggs 


A carefully selected list is 
found in our Agricultural booklist. 


A scale controlled by a spring 
would need constant adjustment. 
The better books are indicated || Either a very expensiye scale 
by heavy type. We do not se- || would be needed or the scale 
lect the books so indicated but || would be inaccurate. This spring- 
ask some of our friends in the || less scale has been proved. Price 


College. l $1.50 postage paid. 
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SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is being fed to many of the good breeding herds of the country. The 
Emmadine Farm is one of them. Owned by J. C. Penny and operated by Jimmy Dodge the Emmadine 
Farm made these wonderful records in 1924. 


1. 28 prizes at New York State Fair. 38. Both Grand Champions at the Na- 
2. 42 prizes at Eastern States Expo- tional Dairy Show. 
sition, losing only one first. 4. Is making world’s production records. 


“THE QUAKER OATs Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will interest you I am sure to know that we 
are large feeders of Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
making it the base of our dairy ration and fitting 
ration. This should be of special interest to 
feeders and fitters because of the record our show 
herd made in 1924. We won Grand Champion 
Bull and Grand Champion Cow at the Eastern 
States Expositon and The National Dairy Show. 
We have had 36 cows finish A. R. records here on 
the farm, averaging 11,461 lbs. milk, 588.67 lbs. 
fat. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) JimMy DopceE, Mgr.” 





EMMADINE FARM, Mixter May Princess 124204 Grand Champion at 
Eastern States Exposition and National Dairy Show 


What better evidence can be presented to you of the economic value of Sugared Schumacher Feed? 


cHicaco The Quaker Qats@mpany 5, 5 ois 


Courtesy Tennessee Farmer 


Contents and Contributors 
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On Counting Chickens Before They Are Hatched servation movement, which has gained ‘tremendously 
By Roy L. Gillett, agricultural statistician in the New in popularity thruout the country during the past ten 
York state department of farms and markets. Along years. The present article was first printed in The 
with the increased interest in the marketing of crops, Nature Magazine and it is thru their courtesy that we 
there has been developed a system of forecasting pro- are able to pass it on to you. 

duction and demand of farm products which is both 

state and nationwide. There is little of picturesque- Which Grade of Milk Would You Buy If You Lived 

ness in the parts played by those who gather this im- in Our City? fs 

settumh initeninatlan, Wak. weeny. sae and the veme- By J. W. Brew, professor of dairy extension at Cor- 
thilest snbeetiiaien: Gases. wa The enter ot ie wa Professor Brew has a few constructive criti- 
article is a graduate of Cornell in the class of 1917 and vee 7 wae = the way milk is graded. Long aseo- 
served for three years as instructor in the department ciation with. milk yanerame, creameries, and city 
of form management, With ouch a. recommend, we nancies health has given him full right to speak with 
need only to add that the article is extremely readable authority and insures close attention from all who are 
and earries a deal of interesting information for the at all interested in milk production and marketing 


problems. 
most of us. 


Editorial 
A Message 
By Dallas Lore Sharpe, author, editor, and naturalist Former Student Notes 


of note. Mr. Sharpe is active in furthering the con- 
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On Counting Chickens Before They are Hatched 


The story of how modern methods have disproved an old proverb and served the 
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farmer in the crop forecasting game 


By Roy Z. Gillett 


OES on the mark! bodies forward! arms poised! 

then, as the second hand of the clock marked the ex- 

act hour, the snap of a finger and the sharp com- 
mand, “Go!” and they are off. “The beginning of an in- 
tercollegiate race?” you ask. No, the regular release of a 
crop report in the room in Washington set aside for this 
purpose by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The men so eager to go are telegraph operators and other 
corresponden t s 
for the newspa- 
pers, the press 
ass 0 ciations, 
and other inter- 
ested agencies; 
their goals are 
several tele- 
graph and tele- 
phone instru- 
ments a few 
feet away, with 
wires open to 
all parts of the 
country. On 
the stand, be- 
side each instru- 
ment, the offi- 
cial in charge 
has placed, face 
down, a_ sheet 
containing the 
crop. report, 
with the most 
important fig- 
ures and state- 


ments  under- 
scored in red. 
At the exact 


second for release, scheduled months in advance, the news 
of the crop is flashed all over the country. Afternoon 
newspapers of the same day, if the report is released in 
the morning, or of the following day if released in the 
afternoon, give a record of the price fluctuations that take 
place when the news is received at the important market 
places throughout the land. The eagerness with which 
these reports are awaited, and the prompt dissemination 
of the news is a source of renewed wonder each time one 
witnesses the release. 

People have always been concerned with the quantity of 
food produced. Perhaps we should not call it crop fore- 
casting, when Joseph in Egypt dreamed his dream of the 
seven years of drought and famine to come after seven 
years of abundance, and so wisely convinced Pharaoh of 
the wisdom of storing grain, which ultimately saved the 
people from starvation. 





At the moment the report is released, newspaper men rush to telephones and_ all 
telegraph the results to press associations, various exchanges and to 
the leading newspapers thruout every state 


Accurate knowledge concerning food supplies, both pres- 
ent and prospective, was particularly valuable during the 
World War, when at times it appeared that the questions 
of sustenance were more important than those of muni- 
tions and men. 


The every-day peace-time uses of agricultural statistics 
are too numerous and too varied to be discussed here in 
detail. 


As a guide to farmers for increasing or decreas- 
ing acreage and 
in deciding 
whether to hold 
or sell crops, 
they are used 
continually. 
Speculation i s 
reduced by an 
increased  cer- 
tainty of supply 
which stabilizes 
prices. Rail- 
roads are con- 
stantly interest- 
ed from the 
standpoint o f 
ear supply and 
dis t ribution; 
banks, in plan- 
ning their need 
for funds and 
their extension 
of credit; and 
manufacturer s, 
business men of 
kinds, stu- 
dents, and con- 
sumers in ways 
as varied as 
their individual interests dictate. 

As long ago as 1821, New York State began to collect 
census statistics relating to agriculture; while, in 1840, 
questions of this sort were embraced in the regular decen- 
nial federal census. 

Crop reports have been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture continuously since 1866. Since 
that date, a gradual increase has taken place in the scope 
and accuracy of the work, until now it covers monthly re- 
ports on all the major crops and most of the minor ones, 
with considerable data on livestock, dairy production, and 
other questions relating to farming. 

In a country like the United States, with its wide range 
of climatic and agricultural conditions, varying from the 
humid climate along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to the 
arid atmosphere of the western intermountain region, a 
wide variety of reports are necessary, and a great diver- 
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sity of local conditions must be considered in preparing 
them. 

The crop reporting work is national in scope. This 
makes possible the preparation of reports in a uniform 
manner as between various states, and provides for definite 
release dates. There are, however, branch offices located 
in each of the important agricultural states or groups of 





states in charge of statisticians who are ordinarily resi- 
dents of the states in which they work, and who are fa- 
miliar with conditions within the states. It may be well 
to mention here that the employees in this service are se- 
lected under civil service rules, after an exacting examin- 
ation as to training and experience, both in statistical 
methods and in agriculture. 

In New York state, the branch office at Albany is main- 
tained cooperatively by the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Similar arrangements are in effect in 
many other states. Such cooperation makes possible the 
elimination of duplicate efforts which might otherwise re- 
sult, and contributes materially to the effectiveness of the 
work, and to its continuity year after year on a substan- 
tial basis. 

It is, however, to farmers themselves that the credit 
must be given for making possible the development of this 
work. Thousands of loyal volunteer crop reporters give 
liberally of their best thought and observation to make ac- 
curate reports for their own farms and their communities. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that crop reports are 
primarily the reports from farmers themselves, simvly 
translated into quantitative terms by using such statistical 
methods as experience has shown 
to be most satisfactory. Efforts 
are constantly being made to im- 
prove the methods, both from the 
standpoint of the farmer who re- 
ports, and from that of the statis- 
ticians who compile the results. 
Such problems as the wording of 
questions, the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the schedules, and the nat- 
ural psychological bias in ‘answer- 
ing certain types of inquiries, are 
constantly being studied and ex- 
perimented with. The variations 
in the weather from year to year, 
with consequent acceleration or re- 
tardation of growth. plant diseases, 
etc., offer many other obstacles to 
be attacked. With the increased 
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interest now generally evident in agricultural statistics, 
we can look for fairly rapid progress in their improvement. 

Among the men who have reported on crop and livestock 
conditions during the past years, many have been out- 
standing persons in the field of agriculture, and this is the 
case today. It will be of particular interest to Cornellians 
to learn that in the 80’s our own Professor I. P. Roberts 
acted as county reporter for Tomp- 
kins county. Three men in vari- 
ous parts of the county sent re- 
ports to him, and he in turn sum- 
marized and sent them on. Profes- 
sor H. H. Wing, then beginning his 
long teaching career at Cornell, 
was given the responsibility of see- 
ing that this was properly attended 
to each month. Many of the grad- 
uates who are now farming are 
also crop reporters. 

The general method of compiling 
these reports may be best under- 
stood by taking the regular report 
for one month, say August. In 
New York state, schedules contain- 
ing the questions, with return en- 
velopes, are sent from Albany about 
July 25, to the regular monthly reporters, who make re- 
turns to the state office. These reporters are well distrib- 
uted in every county of the state. A set of similar sched- 
ules are sent from Washington to another list of men. In 
addition to the above, the Albany office sends out a set of 
special schedules to commercial fruit growers, since the 
fruit industry of the state is specialized in certain rather 
limited areas, and hence the number of regular reporters 
to report on commercial apples, peaches, or grapes will be 
more limited than on such universally grown crops as oats 
or hay. The questions are so worded that answers can be 
given in figures; comments on conditions in the neighbor- 
hood are also requested. The schedules are filled out on 
the first day of August and returned. They are promptly 
tabulated, and averages are worked separately for each set 
of reports. These are “weighted” by the importance of the 
crop in each part of the state. The comments are also 
carefully read and summarized. After studying all the 
data, the statistician compiles his report, giving a summary 
of all the material which he has received, together with a 
discussion of conditions which have been favorable or un- 
favorable for each crop, and makes his recommendations. 
These are forwarded by special delivery mail, or by tele- 
graph in special code, to the crop reporting board at 
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Washington. Reports from some of the far western states 
are sent by air mail. Thorogoing precautions are taken to 
prevent “leaks” of information during the preparation of 
the reports. 

The crop reporting board, which includes seven men— 
five from the Washington staff, designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—the other two being state statisticians, 
goes over these reports from the field, also the data com- 
piled independently in Washington, and any other data 
that are available. On the basis of all the evidence, a de- 
cision is made as to a figure for each commodity in each 
state. As soon as this is done, the necessary computations 
to show the forecast of production, if the growing season 
has not closed, or the estimate of actual production if it 
has, are made by a force of skilled clerks. (The technical 
questions of making and applying “pars,” and other sta- 
tistical methods are too involved to be discussed here). 
The figures as adopted are mimeographed or multigraphed 
‘and a copy is prepared for the signature of the members 
the board and the Secretary of Agriculture. Telegrams 
are also prepared to be sent to each state statistician, show- 
ing the final figures as adopted for his state, for other im- 
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portant states, and for the United States as a whole. The 
work on “report” day is done in a suite of rooms into which 
the workers are locked, with shutters at the windows and 
telephones disconnected. At the time set for release, the 
scene described at the beginning of this story is enacted 
in another room in the Department. 

As soon as the state statistician receives this coordin- 
ated report from Washington, he writes up the significant 
features of especial interest in his own state, and gives 
them circulation thru the wire service of the various press 
associations, mimeographed news stories to the news- 
papers, and more detailed reports to crop reporters and 
other interested people. The reports for each state are 
also published each month in “Crops and Markets.” 

Not only are regular crop reports issued, but there are 
many special reports on a wide range of subjects. 

The present crop reporting system is the outgrowth of 
many years of experience and hard work, combined with 
the splendid loyalty of many men who have contributed of 
their best efforts. The field is large, and tho much prog- 
ress has been made, much is still to be accomplished. 

















































































































A Message “Ge 


Reprinted by permission of Nature Magazine. Washington, D. C. 


HE moon was up, the winter 
"T winas, too. We were returning 

home through the narrow wood- 
road when, as we swung into the 
driveway, the headlights picked out a 
half-dozen strange shapes under the 
lee of the stone wall. Fox hunters, 
bundled up against the weather, lying 
here out of the wind, listening to the 
baying of the hounds! The pack was 
a mile away among the quarries. No 
man of them had a gun—only the 
white moon, the scudding sky, the 
wind in the elms, and the far-off rise 
and fall of the baying, the elemental 
music of the chase. 

These men were of all sorts, but all 
of them members of a local fox-hunt- 
ing club, numbering, I have heard, 
more than a hundred strong. I doubt 
if there are ten foxes this fall in all 
of this neighborhood, a shot for ten 
of the hundred hunters. And after 
that no more sweet baying of the pack 
beneath the watching moon, no line 
of sharp tracks across the snow, no 
lithe red form, keen faced, brushy 
tailed, trotting under my lower mead- 
ow bars! 

Here is a fox club which has learned 
to hunt without a gun, else it could 
not hunt at all. A live fox in the 
woods is good hunting so long as he is 
alive. A gray goose honking down 
the sky is better sport than the same 
thing trussed upon a table. 





By Dallas Lore Sharp 


TOP killing and start creating. Stop 
cutting and start planting. Stop 
wasting and start saving. Stop hunt- 
ing and start watching. Stop hating 
and start loving. These are the ten 
commandments of conservation for 


If you are one of those 
acid minded individuals 


who was soured long ago 
by hard work, don’t read 
this, or you are likely to 
spoil a perfectly healthy ap- 
petite for supper. 





each of us within his own dooryard 
and neighborhood, over his own ranch 
and farm; a sower of seed, a planter 
of trees, a nourisher of life, where 
heretofore we have each plucked and 
burned and slaughtered. 

Whoever pollutes a stream poisons 
a people, no matter how many wheels 
the water turns, how many mouths 
the mill may feed. Mill-dam and fish- 
way can be built as one piece, a cor- 
porate part of a single undertaking 
for a life that is lovely, and a living 
that is more than bread. 

For every stick of timber cut a 
seedling can be planted. And even if, 
in the wiser future, we can declare 
the open season on certain forms and 


in certain places, every thoughtful 
sportsman knows that today, should 
the shooting he desires for himself be 
claimed by us all, it would make a 
wild-life morgue of America before 
the pup he is training has been brok- 
en to the gun. 

We still need legislation for the 
saving of wild life. Yet salvation is 
not in the law. Itisinlove. The law 
protects; the same law prescribes. We 
must abide by, but we dare not abide 
in, the law. Both right and wrong 
bear the name of the law. Love runs 
ahead of law, requires no law, and 
not only protects but plants and 
makes alive. We shall aways need 
the law, but at this moment we need 
love infinitely more. 

Let us enact conservation legisla- 
tion at Washington. Meanwhile, in 
every schoolroom up and down the 
land, and across from shore to shore, 
let talk about birds and beasts and 
flowers and trees be started, let 
tramps afield be taken, and so, in 
every school-child’s heart let love be 
planted, till knowledge of conserva- 
tion be next to reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and love of nature next to 
love of God and neighbor. That for 
the future. 

OR the imperiled present what am I 

and my town doing? You and your 
town? Hingham has a three-thous- 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Wid. Gee of MAL Wold Vou Ruy £ Von 
Lived in Our City? 


A pertinent discussion of present and possible rules for the grading of milk 


HE title of this paper is a fa- 

vorite question asked at group 

meetings of city consumers or by 
individuals met on the street or in 
the home. The questioner expects a 
disinterested answer based on facts, 
and the questions that follow clearly 
indicate that the average consumer is 
much confused regarding the mean- 
ing of the several “grades” of milk. 

A business man in a western New 
York city frankly stated before a 
meeting of Rotarians that his con- 
ception of grade A and B milk was 
that a cow must give eight or ten 
quarts of good milk 
and a quart or so of 
poor milk and that 
there was some way 
whereby the two 
grades could be sepa- 
rated. This man was 
raised and lived in an 
apple country and had 
heard about the pick- 
ing of several barrels 
of “‘firsts’” and a bar- 
rel or so of “culls” 
from the same apple 
tree. The natural 
thought was that the 
same principle applied 
to the grading of all our milk. 

My thought was for some time that 
this man’s conception represented an 
exceptional and extreme point of 
view. But after having had an op- 
portunity to discuss city milk control 
before a good many consumers, both 
individually and in groups, it has be- 
come clear that there is a fundamen- 
tal reason for the confusion among 
the rank and file of consumer. 

To use the word “grade”? suggests 
at once a sorting out according to ac- 
tual differences in quality based upon 
certain inherent and outstanding char- 
acteristics that lend themselves to 
measurement. The coarse wool for 
instance can be separated from the 
fine; or the large, smooth, plump, ap- 
ples from the small, scabby, wormy, 
ones; or the white eggs from the 
brown. So the consumer of milk in- 
stinctively compares, in much the 
same way, two bottles of milk bear- 
ing different grade labels, and is un- 
able to understand the meaning of the 
labels because the milk in both looks 
and tastes alike. 
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By J. D. Brew 


A relatively small number of con- 
sumers purchase grade A milk in pref- 
erence to grade B purely on faith 
thinking that the letter ‘‘A”’ stands for 
better quality than the letter “B’’, 
but they do not know just how nor 
why. 

Those consumers most interested in 
the quality of the family diet occa- 
sionally find in leading magazines, 
popular articles on the problem of 
city milk control. These articles are 
usually written by professional story 
writers from the point of view of the 
labor and expense involved in produc- 





In barns of this type 90 per cent of our milk is produced 


ing what is known as certified milk; 
or in producing milk on the farm of 
some wealthy owner who lives in the 
city. These stories are usually. mis- 
leading because they do not portray 
the actual conditions under which at 
least 95 per cent of any milk supply 
is being produced, or ever will be for 
that matter. These expensively main- 
tained barns will never be any more 
typical of the conditions under which 
the vast percentage of the milk con- 
sumed each day is produced, than 
will the millionaires’ homes on Fifth 
Avenue be typical of the average 
American home. 

The barn that costs originally 
$2,000 to $4,000 to build and located 
on a farm that represents a total in- 
vestment of a few thousand dollars, 
and owned or leased by a man who 
has no other source of income than 
that earned by his own efforts, con- 
stitutes one of the most important 
problems in city milk control. Here 
we have limited capital; a yearly labor 
income of only a few hundred dollars 
at best; an inadequate labor supply 


—practically all of the work being 
done by the proprietor and his fam- 
ily, who have very little appreciation 
of the bacteriology of milk. It is un- 
der such conditions as this that the 
vast bulk of our daily supply must al- 
ways be produced. 

So whenever a consumer reads 
these popular stories on what is in- 
volved in the production of safe milk, 
there still remains unsatisfactorily 
answered some of the real questions 
on his or her mind. 

Any attempt to define the grades 
meets primarily with two fundamen- 
tal obstacles: first, the 
Health Department’s 
conception of grades 
of milk as defined in 
the ordinace, con- 
forms only in a very 
slight degree, if at all, 
to the consumer’s con- 
ception of the mean- 
ing of grades, and 
second the use of the 
word grades implies 
sorting out the good 
from the bad, and 
everyone knows that 
the chemical and bio- 
logical relationship of 
milk are as to make this impossible. 

Let us go back to the question 
asked in the title, and consider, first, 
what is meant by grade A and B raw. 
The outstanding factors that deter- 
mine these two grades as stipulated 
in the state sanitary codes are as giv- 
en in Table I. 


HESE differences can be given in 

answer to the question in the title, 
but when the questioner asks for fur- 
ther information regarding the actual 
significance of each of these require- 
ments, the difference is reduced to 
zero with one exception. The con- 
sumer is told that in the A milk the 
bacteria count must be under 60,000, 
but 200,000 is allowed in the B milk. 
Then she immediately asks, “Why al- 
low 200,000?” This is a pertinent 
question to ask, too; especially when 
one considers the fact that the bac- 
teria count of the so-called B raw 
milk averages in many cities as low as 
that of the A raw. Bacteria in milk 
is merely a question of cleanliness and 
proper cooling, and the producer of 
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B milk knows he must satisfy his cus- 
tomer. 

There is not space to go into a de- 
tailed discussion of the original in- 
tent and significance of the barn 
score. The barns are inspected and 
given a numerical score which is fal- 
laciously used as a basis for grading 
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other disease organisms, that oc- 
casionally get into the milk. The new 
model milk ordinance’ eliminates 
grade B raw and is in this respect a 
step forward. 

There are two so-called grades of 
pasteurized milk based on the factors 
printed in Table II. 





Grade A Plan 


Grade B Rate 





So 


Grade label 


A—printed in black 


1. Permit Required Required 

2. Health of cows Tuberculin Test Physical Examination 
3. Bacteria count 60,000 200,000 

4. Barn score 75 60 

5. Time of delivery 36 hours 36 hours 


B—printed in green 





TABLE I 


milk according to quality. Grading of 
anything according to quality is based 
on certain inherent characteristics in 
the thing being graded. Isa barn “‘an 
inherent characteristic” of milk? Who 
would think of judging the quality of 
the meals prepared in all homes ac- 
cording to the score of the kitchen in 
which they are prepared? The cakes 
my mother used to make were always 
grade A, but the kitchen in the old 
farm home was poorly equipped and 
unhandy, and would score low if kit- 
chens were scored as are dairy barns. 

Many low scoring barns are man- 
aged by clean-men who can get little 
or no credit for their efforts under the 
present artificial scheme of grading 
milk. 

If these two grades of milk are 
compared as sold upon the street, the 
only difference that can be defended 
is the tuberculin test of the cows from 
which grade A milk is produced. This, 
I believe, is sufficient to justify advis- 
ing everyone to purchase the A in- 
stead of the grade B milk. However, 
it should not be forgotten that neither 
of these grades are safeguarded from 
the standpoint of possible infection by 





The difference between these two 
are even less than between the two 
grades of raw milk. The barn score 
has been discussed. The difference 
between 200,000 and 300,000 bacter- 
ia per cubic centimeter in the milk 
previus to pasteurization falls within 
the range of experimental error in the 
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labor involved in pasteurizing is not 
different for the B than for the A 
grade. 


S far as the farmers, who produce 

grade B milk for pasteurization, 
are concerned, the general quality of 
the milk they deliver to the fluid milk 
plants in many communities is just as 
high as that delivered by those bring- 
ing the so-called grade A milk to the 
plant. This is one reason why the 
consumer is unable to note any dif- 
ference between these two grades, 
and she is justified in purchasing the 
B pasteurized milk in preference to 
the A pasteurized. 

There is no hope of eliminating the 
confusion in the minds of the con- 
sumer just as long as we persist in 
maintaining a control which arbitrar- 
ily establishes grades that are re- 
motely, if at all, related to the milk. 
Not until it is possible to measure 
quickly and practically the inherent 
characteristics that determine the 





Grade A Pasteurized 


Grade B Pasteurized 





. Permit Required Required 
2. Health of cows Physical examination Physical examination 
3. Bacteria count previous 200,000 300,000 
to heating 30,000 100,000 
5. Barn score 68 55 
6. Time of delivery 36 hours 36 hours 


7. Grade label 


A—printed in black 


B—printed in green 


—_—_— CC OO eee — 


TABLE II 


methods of estimating the numbers of 
bacteria. In other words, counts 
made on duplicate samples of milk 
would vary as much as or more than 
100,000. In placing a maximum lim- 
it of 30,000 and 100,000 bacteria in 
the grade A and B respectively, after 
pasteurization, the dealer in B milk 
is “allowed” to be more careless in 
the process of pasteurization. The 


Spring Rains 


I love you on a day of pelting rain, 
When we two in the old familiar room 
Have scattered everything about, 

And on the floor lie heaps of books 
Which we discuss, and more 

The castles which we build; 

The things we see-O friend, 
Watching the fire-logs flame, 

The embers die. 


milk quality, can milk be graded. Not 
until then will it be possible to sort 
out daily the good from the poor. 

It is possible, however, to classify 
milk as certified, inspected raw, and 
inspected pasteurized. Such labels 
would have a more definite meaning 
to the consumer and would more truly 
express what is actually being done 
at the present time. 


Some people think it’s stupid when it rains, 


I wonder why? 


M. L. Gardiner 
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HE constant and steady exchange of popu- 
lation between city and country which 
goes on at all times does not worry us a 
great deal. Perhaps that is because we 

are young and inexperienced in the world’s affairs. 
Perhaps there is also a touch of youthful optimism 
born of an inherent confidence in those who till 
and reap. At all events we cannot feel that it is 
abnormal. It was duly predicted and has come 
about due to economic and living conditions in 
rural communities. 


COUNTRY people, like all other people, crave cer- 
tain things. Of work as a means of obtaining 
a living they are not afraid. Long hours of hard 
labor do not daunt them. All they ask for is a fair 
return for the energy used; some recognition of the 
fact that they have not worked overtime in the 
broiling sun for a mere pittance. Likewise they 
seek a certain bit of companionship with those 
about them; they leng for modern comforts and 
conveniences. They would have a “full and com- 
fortable living from the land; a rural civilization 
which would be as complete and satisfying as any 
other civilization.” 
178 





F ARMING was a great game as long as it ful- 

filled these conditions. And when a change 
came about in their life, were the farmers prepared 
to meet it; to advance their prices to keep pace 
with the steadily rising costs of labor and of pro- 
duction in the city; to install into their home many 
of the modern conveniences now common else- 
where? The old order changed but slowly and 
then not without many misgivings. Most farmers 
found it difficult to adjust themselves to a world 
in which they were the goat. Most of them were 
behind the times without realizing it. The trouble 
was that the individual farmer was unable to 
adapt himself to a new set of conditions. 


[T WAS then that the first big drift of the people 

from the city to the country began. They went 
in search of a full and a comfortable living and 
many of them found in the confines of the city a 
greater satisfaction in life than they had known 
on the farm. Some missed the quietness and com- 
panionship and the warm feeling which welled up 
within them as, standing on their own doorstep, 
they looked over their broad acres and realized 
that all this belonged to them. And gradually 
there came into rural life a change. Prices of 
farm products rose more nearly to the level of 
those of other goods; gas or electricity and run- 
ning water were installed in many homes; tele- 
phenes made life on outlying farms more livable. 
Better methods of farming reduced the amount of 
labor necessary to run the farm, and as the effect 
of this change became more marked—and the 
transformation is by no means complete as yet— 
more people found—and are finding—a comfor- 
table living on the land. More are returning from 
the city every year to those farms which can be 
profitably worked. 

Have we not a right to be optimistic? 


HERE is another problem about which we 
are not as optimistic, tho possibly more 
thoughtful. We have heard it discussed 
many times by professors, by business 
men or whoever our associates may be. Students 
with whom we have frankly discussed what was on 
our mind, have had too little in the way of expe- 
rience on the merits of the problem, to pass judg- 
ment. We have tried to keep an open-minded at- 
titude on the whole question. We are thinking in 
terms of a trio of over-worked words—success, 
satisfaction, and happiness (Continued on page 186) 
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The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the New York 
State College of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday evening of Farmers’ 
Week in Prudence Risley dining room. 
This was also the occasion of the an- 
nual banquet in accordance with the 
plan authorized last year of having 
the annual meeting at the banquet 
and thus insuring a larger represen- 
tation of alumni. 
There were one hundred ninety-six 
alumni, faculty members, and friends 
present. The business meeting con- 
sisted chiefly of reading reports and 
the election of officers, with an invita- 
tion from President Toan to any 
alumni who had suggestions for the 
work of the association to take them 
up with the executive committee. 
Following the business session, Di- 
rector of Extension Ladd, Charles H. 
Tuck, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., E. R. 
Eastman and Professor John L. Stone 
were called on for a story or brief re- 
marks. Acting Dean Betten gave a 
clear and interesting account of re- 
cent and proposed developments at the 
College, which was in line with the 
talks Dean Mann has formerly given 
at our afternoon meetings. President 
Farrand who was our guest for the 
first time spoke of influence of the col- 
lege and the importance of definitely 
keeping in mind the constituency it is 
to serve. 
The following were elected officers of 
the Association for 1925-1926: 
President, L. W. Crittenden, Cobles- 
kill. 

lst Vice-President, A. W. Gibson, 
Ithaca. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. A. M. Good- 
man, Ithaca. 

3rd Vice-President, Hattie M. Barnes, 
Ithaca. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Kirkland, 
Ithaca. 

Executive Committee: 
Carl E. Ladd, Ithaca. 
I. C. H. Cook, South Byron. 
T. H. King, Jr., Trumansburg. 


703 B.S.A., 705 M.S., 709 Ph.D.— 
Professor George F. Warren was re- 
cently chosen president of the Tomp- 
kins County National Farm Loan As- 
sociation by the directors. At the 
same meeting the annual reports were 
given showing that a total of $55,000 
in loans were closed in the county, 
making a total of $427,000 loaned to 
date through the Federal Land Bank. 
The following directors were also 
named for 1925: F. C. Patmore, vice- 
president; H. C. Baldwin, secretary- 
treasurer, and C. E. Ladd, G. W. Tail- 
by, Jr., Grant Halsey, and W. I. 
Myers. 

706 W.C.—Harry W. Middaugh is 
superintendent of dairy manufactur- 
ing in the department of dairy indus- 
try at Cornell. His home address is 
130 College Avenue. 

’07 Sp.—H. Seymour Merry is su- 
perintendent of the Deis-Fetrig Dair- 
ies Company, Dover, Ohio, which owns 
and operates three modern, up-to-date 
cheese factories. This company, last 
year, won first prize on Swiss cheese 
at the National Dairy Show, and first 
and second prizes at the Ohio State 
Fair. 

’08 B.S.—M. C. Burritt of Hilton, 
formerly director of extension at the 
College of Agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the G. L. F. 
Exchange, the largest farmers’ co-op- 
erative buying organization in this 
country. Mr. Burritt will have full 
responsibility for carrying out finan- 
cial policies of the board of directors. 
The exchange has 35,000 farmer 
shareholders in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey, and is doing 
an eight million dollar business year- 
ly. It operates the American Milling 
Company’s big feed plant in Peoria, 
Ill., a poultry feed plant in Buffalo, a 
seed warehouse at Syracuse, and a 
fertilizer plant at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Burritt has a wide experience with 
the problems of the farmer and farm 
bureau system in this state, and has 
been prominent in several co-opera- 





tive movements. He will continue to 
live on and operate his fruit farm at 
Hilton. 


Se aaa 

’08 W.C.—We are indeed sorry to 
learn of the accidental death of Earl 
F.. Fowler, who has been the president 
of the Cornell Dairy Students’ Asso- 
ciation. While pheasant hunting, Mr. 
Fowler accidentally discharged his 
rifle, and the shot entered his chest. 
He was for many years manager of 
the Irving Dallaye Vann Farms, which 
are located near Baldwinsville, and 
was making good at it. His death is 
surely a distinct loss. 


709 W.C.—Arthur F. Grant is man- 
ager of the dairy plant of the Luray 
Ice Company, at Luray, Virginia. 

710 B.S.—Roy J. Shepard dropped 
in to see Professor Savage during 
Farmers’ Week in search of a suit- 
able ration for feeding his flock of 
lambs back home at Batavia, N. Y. 

711 B.S.—Arthur K. Getman, su- 
pervisor of agriculture in the state de- 
partment of education, was one of 
our many former students who was 
back for Farmers’ Week. 

711 W.C.—Clarence M. Gere is 
with the Kraft Cheese Company, at 
Broadhead, Wisconsin. 

713 B.S.—‘Chet”’ Austin was here 
last week telling us about an experi- 
ment he expects to make in Montgom- 
ery County in which he will try a ra- 
tion of peas, oats, and barley with a 
little oil meal against purchased feeds 
for milk production. 
Fonda, N. Y. 

713 B.S., 718 Ph.D.—Frans E. Gel- 
denhuys was recently named by the 
Minister of Agriculture in South 
Africa as chief of a new division of 
agricultural economics and markets 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
He is located at Pretoria. Prior to 
his appointment he was for six years 
editor of an agricultural paper, Die 
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His address is 
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Landbauweekblad, and also took a 
prominent part in the promotion of 
agricultural education in the school 
system of South Africa. 

714 B.S—Glenn J. Wright, who is 
at present teaching agriculture at 
Canandaigua, returned to his Alma 
Mater for a brief stay during Farm- 
ers’ Week. 

15 W.C.—Julian Adair is living 
at 555 W. Second Street, Lexington, 
Kentucky. He is with the Burley To- 
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RADE MARKS REG U S PAT OFF 


“Good Equipment Makes A Good Jar 


More Power for Your Money 


Power—and lots of it—in a compact, 
efficient, durable unit easily handled by 
one man or boy—is now offered in the im- 
proved Case tractor, as a means of increas- 
ing your earning capacity. 


Being exceptionally well adapted to farm 
work and more powerful than ever, this 
improved tractor gives you many oppor- 
tunities to make more money. Larger 
yields of better crops, produced at lower 
cost; substantial increase in your crop acre- 
age, since you can do so much more work, 
or, if you like, profitable custom work—all 
are sure ways of earning more money, when 
you use a Case tractor. 


Before you buy any tractor, no mat- 
ter how well presented, find out what 
the greater power of an improved Case 
tractor means to you in cash returns 
on your investment. Get the facts from 
any Case dealer or salesman. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company - 
Established 1842 
Racine 


NOTE: Our plows end harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by The J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 
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bacco Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which is probably the largest of 
the cooperatives that market this pop- 
ular weed. Their warehouses are 
spread over five different states and 
have an aggregate value of six mil- 
lion dollars. Our alumni editor, A. 
W. Gibson, who is also in charge of 
the former student records of the col- 
lege, sent him a questionnaire in re- 
gard to his address and occupation. 
This Adair promptly returned along 
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with a large bundle of natural leaf to- 
bacco. Needless to say, “Gibby’s” of- 
fice has been popular ever since. 

715 W.C.—Maurice A. Merenegs is 
superintendent of the Borden’s milk 
plant at Youngs, New York. 

"16 B.S.—Harvey McChesney is 
now superintendent of the Elbert H. 
Gary estate at Jericho, N. Y. 

716 B.S.—Roy W. Harmon, who was 
formerly a salesman at Delhi, is now 
teaching agriculture at Canaan. 
“Roy” was also one of the many for- 
mer students back to renew acquain- 
tances with his Alma Mater, and in- 
cidentally to attend Farmers’ Week 
functions. 

717 B.S., ’18 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin I. Kilbourne (Elizabeth Al- 
wald ’18) are still living in Santo 
Domingo. Kilbourne was recently 
appointed manager of Consuelo, the 
largest sugar estate on the island, and 
he writes that with their two children, 
Philip, aged three, and Edwin, aged 
four, they are enjoying life immense- 
ly on the estate. Their address is In- 
genio Consuelo, San Pedro de Ma- 
coris, Santo Domingo. 

717 B.S.—Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood 
W. Shear (Fera E. Webber ’16) have 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
Fera Lee, on December 8, 1924. They 
live at Davis, California. 

717 Ph.D.—Dr. Josef C. Bock and 
another member of the faculty of 
Marquette University are credited 
with having discovered a_ process 
whereby a complete blood analysis of 
aman can be made with a subsequent 
loss of blood to the patient of not 
more than six drops. 

717 B.S.—Stanley H. Sisson and a 
partner recently purchased a timber 
tract of 2,500 acres near Norwood, 
N. Y. Their move is understood to 
be the forerunner of the formation 
of an organization which will lumber 
the tract and start work in the spring. 
Until recently, Sisson was with the 
Raquette River Paper Company. 

718 B.S.—J. Brackin Kirkland, com- 
monly known as ‘Big Kirk,’ has come 
back to the college, in the capacity 
of instructor in extension and is do- 
ing the work previously handled by 
Percy Dunn. “Kirk’s” home address 
is Ithaca, R. D. 3. 

718 B.S.—Bennet E. Rose is a farm 
guard on the penitentiary farm at 
East View, Westchester County. 

718 Ex.—Herbert J. Metzger is an 
assistant extension professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at Cornell. He lives 
at 404 University Avenue. 

718 M.S.—W. J. Weaver, assistant 
supervisor of agriculture in the state 
department of education, was back 
here for Farmers’ Week. 
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19 B.S.—A son, James Joseph, 
was born on September 29 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph G. Palmer of 8 Hazard 
Parkway, Albion, N. Y. Palmer is 
manager of the Orleans County Farm 
Bureau with headquarters in Albion. 

19 B.S.—Henry H. Luning, who 
has been working for the G. H. Ham- 
mond Company, a subsidiary of 
Swift & Company, in its beef cutting 
department, has been transferred to 
Swift & Company’s London office to 
start a sales campaign in England 
and on the Continent. He sailed from 
New York the week of February 8 to 
be gone for three years. Just before 
leaving, he announced his engagement 
to Miss Euphemia Aicken, of Chi- 
cago. 

719 Ph.D.—Sarkis Bohnakian, for- 
merly a teacher of agriculture at the 


Farmingdale Institute of Agricul-- 


ture on Long Island, is now in geo- 
logic work in Venezuela, and is mak- 
ing a study of soils adapted to certain 
types of agriculture and horticulture. 

719 B.S.—Gladys Kitchin is assist- 
ant director of lunch rooms in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and living at 2820 Girard Avenue, 
South. , 

20 B.S., ’21 M.S.—R. G. Knapp 
was in Ithaca for Farmers’ Week. He 
is farming at Port Byron and rais- 
ing grapes as a specialty. 

’20 B.S.—Mrs. Donald S. Brown 
(Ruth H. Nye), who was home econ- 
mics editor of THE CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN in 1920, spoke on January 15 be- 
fore the freshman class in orientation 
in Roberts Assembly. Her talk was 
on the opportunities for service in 
teaching home economics. 

’20 B.S.—After being associated 
with Swift & Company for five years 
in the general offices of its beef de- 
partment, Harry J. Borchers, Jr., is 
to sail for Montevideo, Uruguay, late 
this month. He will assist in the 
preparation of South American cattle 
for European consumption. He ex- 
pects to be gone for three years. 


’20 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
Montgomery (Cornelis A. Munsell ’20) 
announce the birth of James M. at 
701 The Shelburne Apartments, Sev- 
enteenth and S Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

20 B.S.—‘Jim” Beiermeister has 
recently been promoted to sales man- 
ager of the Park and Pollard Feed 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

21 B.S.—Lloyd E. Howland is as- 
sistant superintendent of the Dairy- 
men’s League plant at Utica, New 
York. 

21 B.S.; ’22 B.S.—Announcement 
has recently been made of the engage- 
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ment of Milton P. Royce to Ruth S. 
Van Kirk (’22 Arts). “Milt” is an 
enthusiastic purebred Guernsey breed- 
er and is farming in the Inlet Valley 
near Ithaca, N. Y. 

21 B.S.—Mrs. Edward F. Graham 
(Frances Mathews) is Home Demon- 






Dipping Potatoes 


You prevent potato 
diseases by applying 
proper treatment— 
before trouble starts. 
Are you just as care- 

of your teeth? 
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stration agent in Cattaraugus county. 
Mail reaches her addressed, c|o Home 
Bureau Office, Salamanca, New York. 
’21 B.S—A daughter, Helen Eliza- 
beth, was born on January 9 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph L. Cook (Elizabeth L. 
Wolf ’21) of Newark: Valley, N. Y. 


Don’t Wait—. 


Prevent: Troublz!. 


“Let’s see your teeth” 


Science says “Prevent Tooth Trouble” 


Use Colgate’s 
It removes causes of tooth decay 


Good teeth, good health and good looks are closely 
related. Keep your mouth clean and healthy and safe- 
guard your health and personui attractiveness. 

Preventive dentistry is the new idea in dental science for 
better health on the farm. This movement is sweeping the 
country—and with it Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
closely allied. Dentists recommend Colgate’s because it 
is a preventive dentifrice—because it removes causes of 


tooth decay. 


Colgate’s cleans your teeth in the common sense way. It 
“washes” and polishes them—does not scratch or scour. 
Use it after every meal—it cleans safely and you will like 
its delightful taste. A large tube costs only 25c. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 






Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 








Cotcate & Co., Dept. 439 
199 Fulton St., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


CLEANS 
S53 Be er ee iCl ae 
WAY 





NAME 


en  ———— 
ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U.S. A. 
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’21 B.S.—Helen H. Glasier has been 
employed as dietitian in the Deaconess 
Hospital, 563 Riley Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., since last August. 

’21 B.S.—Marie Stanbro, who was 
formerly teaching home economics in 
the high schvol-at Harrington, Dela- 
_ ware, has now accepted a position as 
dietitian, in the ssanitarium: at Dans- 
ville. : : 

22 B.S.--Leland C©,.Tyler is repre- 
senting The American Agriculturist 
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in Orleans, Genesee, and Niagara 
Counties in New York State. He can 
be reached through the office of the 
paper at 158 East State Street, Ithaca. 

’22 B.S.—George Lechler is manu- 
facturing and selling gas water heat- 
ers. His address is Huntington Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania. 

22 B.S.—Lewis E. Fitch is an ad- 
junct professor in the division of agri- 
cultural engineering in the University 
of Georgia, at Athens. 


It’s up to college men 


LLEGE MENaretheproph- 
ets of better farm conditions. 
They learn modern farming meth- 
ods. They know modern equip- 
ment. If life on the farm is to be 
worth living, they must carry with 
them the message of modern 
light. 

Too many farm children grow 
up with defective eyes. Too many 
farm women work themselves 
into premature old age. Too many 
farmhouses are perpetually indan- 
ger of fires started by overturned 
kerosene lamps. 


Colt Light means relief from 
such conditions. 

Colt Light has been scientifi- 
cally tested and proved the nearest 
man-made approach to sunlight. 
Colt Light is endorsed by authori- 
ties on fire-protection. Colt Light 
brings health and happiness to 
the farm. 

Yet—though it is the greatest 
single improvement a farmer can 
make in his living conditions — 
Colt Light, installed on the aver- 
agefarm, costslessthanthecheap- 
est automobile! 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
**Daylight 24 Hours a Day” ; 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6th & Market Sts. 


8th & Brannan Sts. 


N. 
T' 30 East 42d St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
31 Exchange St. 


San Francisco, Cal. TRA 


New York, 


Chicago, Til. 


ARK 1001 Monadnock Block 


“Colt light is sunlight” 
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22 B.S.—Ellery R. Barney is teach- 
ing animal husbandry in the State 
School of Agriculture at Delhi, N. Y. 
Last fall he judged the cattle at the 
Elmira, Walton, and Delhi fairs, 


22 B.S.—John R. Fleming is exten- 
sion news editor at the College of 
Agriculture and an assistant profes- 
sor of journalism in the College of 
Commerce and Journalism at Ohio 
State University. He is living at 
2344 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

°22 B.S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Edward B. 
Giddings of Owego, N. Y., to Miss Ca- 
milla Hugg, daughter of Postmaster 
and Mrs. Charles B. Hugg of Caze- 
novia, N. Y. Giddings is now in 
charge of junior extension work in 
Tioga County, New York. 

22 B.S., ’22 A.B.—Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. Sumner (Alice K. Birch- 
field) have been living in Chicago un- 
til recently, while Mr. Sumner was 
playing in “The Beggar on Horse- 
back.” They are now in Philadelphia, 
and will be there for a few montks be- 
fore returning to their home at 99 No. 
19th Street, Flushing, N. Y. 

23 B.S.—Homer L. Hurlbut js mar- 
ried and is now farming with his 
father at Interlaken, New York. 


23 B.S.—Gertrude Mathewson is a 
district visitor for the East New York 
District of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, and living at 33 Richmond 
Avenue, Arrochar, Staten Island, N. 
Y. She writes: “Having acquired 
some forty odd families since June, I 
feel capable of offering advice on al- 
most any problem. Two of my fami- 
lies were among the New York Times 
‘Hundred Neediest Cases’ this Christ- 
mas, but I do not think I am entirely 
to blame. It is wonderfully interest- 
ing to have a finger in such a large 
number of pies and to have friends 
from Sing Sing to Fifth Avenue.” 

23 B.S.—Glen L. Werly is em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company 
in Syracuse. 

23 Ph.D.—Dr. A. E. Lundie is now 
in charge of beekeeping work (a very 
sweet job, to say the least) in the 
Union of South Africa, with headquar- 
ters at Pretoria. He has been very 
successful conducting schools for bee- 
keepers there. The thesis for his 
Doctor’s degree was “The Study of the 
Flight Activities of the Honey Bee,” 
and it has since been published by the 
Bureau of Entomology. 

23 B.S.—According to latest re- 
ports, “Ted” Baldwin lived through 
his trip around the world, which he 
took in the capacity of able-bodied 
seaman. “Ted” was seen back on 
Long Island last spring. 
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One Pound Better 
Than Three 


Due to the ability to provide 
desired conditions economically 
American industries each year 
are replacing many pounds of 
unsuitable supplies with a com- 
paratively few pounds of effec- 
tive material. 

As sanitation is of basic im- 
portance in handling milk food 
products the Dairy Industry has 
long since realized the extrava- 
gance of using unsuitable and in- 
effective cleaning materials. 

Dairymen the world over in 
steadily increasing numbers are 
standardizing the use of 


Wryando 


La Aa Ko 


because it economically cleans 
clean, freely and quickly rinses, 
and leaves all washed surfaces 
sweet smelling and odorless. 


Wyandotte Cleans Clean 


To keep both the customer and 
the manufacturer informed as to 
the latest advances in economical 
cleaning a large force of Wyan- 
dotte Service Men — Cleaning 
Doctors—work from 27 District 
Offices, in conjunction with the 
salesmen of over 2500 distribu- 
tors. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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How to cut down 


mortality of Baby Chicks 


and build up greater vitality and 


disease-resistance 


Following last month’s announcement of the 
startling results secured in increasing fertility 
and hatchability by feeding the breeders Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast, Professor Harry R. 
Lewis now makes another announcement of 
equal interest and benefit to all poultrymen. It 
is on the results he secured in cutting down the 


mortality of baby chicks. 


Professor Lewis, formerly Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, is one of the best known author- 
ities in the country and a successful commercial 
poultryman as well. He is interested both in the 
scientific and in the ‘‘dollars and cents’’ solution 
of vital poultry problems. 


EN careful tests made 
V V/ with Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast for increasing fertility 
and hatchability showed an in- 
creased hatch of 25.2 per cent 
under most unfavorable condi- 
tions, Professor Lewis was com- 
pletely convinced of the benefits 
to be gained from feeding Dry 
Yeast to his breeding stock. 


Mortality Cut In Half 


Then he determined to carry 
these tests even further, to see 
what the effect of feeding Fleisch- 
mann’s Dry Yeast to breeders 
would be on the vitality and dis- 
ease-resistance of the baby chicks 
hatched—and on the rate of 
mortality. 


The result of these tests for 
cutting down mortality was 
startling. 


A total of 556 chicks were 
placed in brooders. 408 of these 
were hatched from eggs from 
Yeast-fed breeders while the re- 
maining 148 were hatched from 
eggs from breeders that 
had not been fed Yeast. 
The chicks were han- 
dled and fed exactly the 
same. 


In all, 19 of the 148 
chicks from non-yeast 
fed breeders died dur- 
ins the first three 
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weeks—a mortality of 12.8 per 
cent. But only 22 of the 408 
chicks from Yeast-fed breeders 
died during the same period—a 
mortality of only 5.4 per cent— 
less than half the mortality 
rate of the others! 


The benefits from feeding Dry 
Yeast to breeders are not only 
transmitted to baby chicks 
through the eggs, but the yeast 
may be fed to chicks as soon as 
they start eating, being added to 
the regular scratch, or dissolved 
in water or milk. Dry Yeast not 
only contains Vitamin-B, the 
vitamin of growth, in its most 
concentrated form, but promotes 
better assimilation of food and 
has laxative qualities of definite 
value in building vitality and 
disease-resistance in baby chicks. 


A complete report on the 
tests carried out by Professor 
Lewis at his farm, Davisville, 
R. I., has been prepared. Send 
for acopy—it’s free. The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York, N. Y. 


: THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept.D-45 

: 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y., or 327 So. La 

: Galle St., Chicago, Ill., or 941 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or 314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me your new bulletin on increasing 
fertility and hatchability. 
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What happens to loafers 


on the farm? 


Our they go—surely! 


Well, that’s what every farmer needs to do with 
the stumps and boulders on his land. These “loafers” 
occupy space that should be replaced by growing 
crops They are the cause of accidents to the farmer 
and breakage to harness and implements. They are 
breeding places for crop-destroying vermin as well 
as weeds and briars. 


Getting stumps and boulders out of the way enables 
the farmer to cultivate al/ his land and make his 
whole farm work for him. 


Du Pont dynamite is the explosive to use for land 
clearing work. It’s dependable—always the same— 
sure to do a good job. The oval trade-mark on stick 
and case identifies du Pont dynamite. 


Write today for the free 110-page “ Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives” giving full information about the use of explo- 
sives on the farm. This book is really a text book. You will 
find it interesting and instructive, and particularly useful 
during college years as a reference source. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Equitable Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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ae Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only last longest for Roofing 
and Siding, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates also give unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. Write for our latest booklets. 
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’23 B.S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Donald 
D. Whitson of Afton, N. Y., to Miss 
Cornelia H. Ireland, of the same place. 

723 M.S.—Henry G. Good is an as- 
sociate professor of entomology at the 
Alabama Arts and Mechanics Univer- 
sity. 

723 Ph.D.—William P. Hayes, for- 
merly professor of entomology at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has recently accepted 
a position as professor of entomology 
at the University of Illinois. 

23 Ex.—J. C. Curtis, who is con- 
nected with the Jones-Russell Com- 
pany, one of the largest floral con- 
cerns in Cleveland, Ohio, was back for 
the Junior Week activities. 

23 B.S.—O. Lindsay Clarkson is 
manager of the Beverly Nurseries at 
Edgewater Park, N. J. 

’23—-N. H. Simpson has opened a 
retail flower shop in connection with 
his greenhouse at Logan, West Vir- 
ginia. The store is called the Logan 
Flower Shop. 

23 B.S.—George Lord Burrows, 3rd, 
is working on his father’s dairy farm 
near Saginaw, Mich. They have thirty- 
five head of cattle, some of which are 
prize-winners. 

23 B.S.—The marriage of Hazel 
Heacock ’24 (B.S.) and Donald Knipe 
took place on November 12 jn the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

°24-’23 B.S.—Gladys Bretsch and 
Homer Odell were married in July at 
Hastings. They live on Long Island, 
near Mineola. 

’24 Ph.D.—C. L. Wilson, who in- 
structed in Botany here last year, is 
now at Dartmouth. 

24 B.S.—Blanche E. Moran is 
teaching Home Economics at the high 
school in Zebulon, North Carolina. 

’24 B.S.—The engagement of Jenny 
Curtis and Robert Pinney Nick ’25 
(E. E.) has recently been announced. 
Miss Curtis is at present doing Child 
Welfare work in Cleveland, O. 

’24 Ph.D.—Mr. Haber has an assist- 
ant professorship in Zoology at State 
College, Pa., and Mrs. Haber, also 
Ph.D. ’24, has an instructorship in the 
same department. 

’24 B.S.—Hilda Karnes is an assist- 
ant in the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences Museum. Her work includes 
collecting specimens and _ instructing 
children in nature study. 

24 B.S.—Bill McWilliam was mar- 
ried to Miss Lily Ey of New York 
City in June. They spent their hon- 
eymoon on an automobile trip through 
New England. Bill’s present address 
is 1218 Fourth Avenue, Long Island 
City. 

24 Marion Salesbury and Mildred 
Neff are both engaged in social serv- 
ice work. They are at present work- 
ing on a public health clinic in Roch- 
ester, and may be addressed at Kent 
Hall. 
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’24 B.S.—Charles J. Peckham and 
his Ford are scouring the country in 
search of adventure and_ gasoline. 
Each of his letters bears a different 
postmark, and he states that he has 
been engaged in every kind of avoca- 
tion—trom “punching cattle’ to 
working as a concrete mixer. In his 
last letter he was temporarily located 
in Los Angeles, California. 

24 B.S.—Julia E. Lounsbery is 
teaching Home Economics in the high 
school at Odessa, N. Y. 

24 B.S.—The Home _ Economics 
Cafeteria of the University of Minne- 
sota has obtained a new and valuable 
assistant—Helen Belden. 

’24 B.S.—John E. Gilmore wrote 
that news of Farmers’ Week made him 
a little homesick, but that when he 
thought of our howling winds, he was 
glad that he was still in Florida. He 
had just finished planting four hun- 
dred acres of spuds and was getting 
ready to harvest his beans and peas. 
Gil has a garden that contains every- 
thing from strawberries on through 
pineapples and bananas, to sunflow- 
ers. His address is Box 15, Star route, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. Gil seems 
to be more than satisfied with his life 
as manager for a land development 
company. He says that he would 
greatly appreciate hearing from some 
more of his old friends. 
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chicks that 
pay you—quickly! 


The Kerr Lively Chicks you 
buy now will be heavy layers in 
five months. Our booklet, “How 
to raise baby chicks—and make 
them lay in five months,” tells 
you how to get these quick re- 
turns. We'll gladly send you a 
copy free on request. 


Such splendid records are cer- 
tain with Kerr’s Lively Chicks. 
They are bred from heavy-laying 
stock. Every one carefully se- 
lected. 100% live delivery of 
healthy, vigorous chicks is guar- 
anteed. 

Write for the chick-raising 
book and “The Poultry Outlook 


for 1925” FREE, together with 
our list of low prices. 


The Kerr Chickeries, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 
Dept. 87, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Dept. 87, Springfield, Mass. 

Dept. 87, Newark, N. J. 
Dept. 87, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Are You Using the 


Extension Service of the New York 




















State College of Agriculture? 











It works through 








The Farm Bureau 








The Home Bureau 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


Farmers’ Institutes 




















Publications 











and in various other ways 











If you have a problem of farm and home why not 





write to the College at 














Cornell University 


Ithaca, New York 































Probably Your Prof... . 


has some cows of his own. If he has, you can bet 
he’s feeding them for the largest milk production 
consistent with good health and economy. 







Because he knows how to feed cows, the chances 
are that his grain mixture is getting considerable 
protein from one or bothof these economical sources: 










Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 
and Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


Ask him anyway. When you’re an alumnus, with 
your own milking herd, you'll do well to follow 
the feeding methods your Prof. uses now. 
















IN 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S 
STOCK 


AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY 
RATION 




































Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 





40% Protein 23% Protein 
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’°24 B.S.—Gertrude Jordan, who has 
been teaching clothing in the High 
Scnools at Passaic, N. J., has resigned 
her- position, and will do substitute 
teaching in Foods, in the New York 
City High Schools. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 178) 

Sometimes we wonder what those 
farmers who move into the city and 
never return, those men from the 
towns, who, seeking after happiness, 
look for it in the furrows and the hay, 
are finding in the everyday duties 
which make life well worth living. It 
is a purely personal interest which 
spurs us on. We have come to that 
point in our education where we must 
look some job squarely in the eye, 
nor flinch at what we see. Twenty 
years ago, ten, or only last month, 
perhaps, you stood as we are stand- 
ing, perplexed, undecided. “Is money 
a measure of success?” you may have 
thought, “Is fame? Is all this talk 
about serving others, pure bunk? Or 
is there after all something to be said 
for the farm, with its cows and its 
hogs, with the long hours of hard 
work and short pay demanded of 
those who live there? Is happiness 
to be acquired thru matters of money 
or methods of living?” 











The Cornell Countryman 


It is a problem we must settle for 
ourselves. Opinions vary as the winds 
of March. Personally we have not 
solved it but we have reached a con- 
clusion, and with it has come a great- 
er peace of mind. We shall not try 
to measure our success in dollars but 
rather in days of happiness—charms 
which the acquisition of mere money 
seldom seems to bring. We love to 
watch the sunrise, the hogs crunching 
their corn, and the cows as we turn 
them out to pasture. And who can 
buy with money the peace that steals 
over us at twilight as we rest “weary 
and content and undishonored” on our 
own doorstep, our hard work done for 
another day? Yes, who can? 


A Message 
(Continued from page 175) 


and-acre wild life sanctuary, a town 
forest, an after-church field club, a 
garden club, a chapter of the D. A. R. 
making conservation a major theme, 
and of beekeepers and bird-lovers not a 
few. And I have a seven-acre wood- 
lot, deeded in my name and dedicated 
to trees and all wild neighbors; to be 
willed to them, their heirs and assigns 
to grow and nest and den thereon in 
perpetuum. 


Brown & Brown 


custom built 
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Seven all-but-useless acres that 
cost three hundred and fifty dollars— 
a year’s fee for the country club! Sey- 
en acres in twenty-year-old growth 
of gray birch, red and white oak, 
maple, ash, hickory, flowering dog- 
wood and pine! A rocky, irregular 
piece, full of rabbit, skunk, and wood- 
chuck dens! A piece that last season 
was a home for one precious partridge 
nest, one cuckoo, one turtle dove, and 
at least one red-eyed vireo nest! Sev- 
en acres of growing trees, future tim- 
ber, that would have been felled last 
winter had I not ransomed them. 
Seven acres of thinning, trimming, 
and trash-wood for kitchen stove and 
fire-place! Seven acres of leafy shade, 
and leafy smells, glorious in the 
spring with white dogwood, gorgeous 
with burnished colors in the autumn, 
and lovely in every slender trunk and 
budded twig standing etched against 
the wintry hillsides in the snow! Sev- 
en acres of work and watching and 
wealth—if joy is wealth, and health 
is wealth, and 6 per cent on your in- 
vestment is wealth, which is a low 
rate to reckon the trash-wood re- 
turns! Seven acres left wild for all 
wild things—that is my small con- 
tribution. But oh, the difference to 
the landscape, to the woodchuck, and 
to me! 


ready to wear 


Clothes 


have more uncommon style, uncommon 
fabrics and uncommonly fine tailoring than 


any other clothes. 


| $4 5 and more 


Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 


Clothing 





Haberdashery 





Hats and Shoes 








What Some 
Agricultural College Graduates 
are doing for American Farmers 


OU know o: tne excellent work that many agri- 
cultural college graduates are doing as county 
agents and government experts. But do you know of. 
an equally important service to the farmer that many 
other graduates are performing? 
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Employed by the big mills that supply thousands of 
farmers and dairymen with Purina Chows is a staff of 
scientific men like yourself. These men understand 
the importance of lowering the farmer’s cost of pro- 
duction—and they are helping him do it. 
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Some of them in the chemical and research laboratories 
of Purina Mills developing the very newest thoughts 
on animal nutrition. Some of them making actual tests 
on poultry farms, dairy farms and feed lots—proving 
by practical comparison the relative values of various 
rations. Some of them working with farmers and 
dairymen—helping them weigh their milk, cull non- 
producers, keep milk records and egg records, and 
records of their feed costs. 


The Purina Mills are doing more than furnishing the 
highest grade concentrates for balancing home-grown 
feeds. They are teaching the farmer to realize that 
the most economical, efficient and profitable ration is 
not necessarily the one which costs him the least. It 
is the one which produces the most milk, eggs, pork 
and beef at the least cost per pound! 


PURINA MILLS, 966 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. ———— Nashville, Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill. 
Fort Worth, Tex. - —— Minneapolis, Minn. 
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If It’s 


PRINTING 


TRY THE 


Norton Printing Co. 


317 East State Street 


NEXT TO THE OLDEST 
ESTABLISHED PRINT- 
ING OFFICE IN ITHACA 


“AS GOOD AS THE BEST AND BETTER THAN THE REST” 
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“Say it With Flowers” 
For Birthdays, or Anniversaries 
Whose Birthday comes in March? 


On your birthday send your mother 
Flowers 


Easter and Flowers are Synonymous 
Every woman expects flowers on Easter Sunday 


ORDER EARLY 


THE BOOL FLORAL CO., Inc. 
215 E. State St. Flower Fone 2678 


Flowers by wire—anywhere—anytime 


If You Haven't a Spring Suit By Now—Buy Now 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
SUITS and TOPCOATS 


Michaels - Stern “Value - First” Clothes 
(Tailored to Your Own Individual Measure) 


$45 to $/0 


BOSTONIAN OXFORDS 


‘* If you get it from us it’s right”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


“* If not we make it right”’ 
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Cc. E. PAINE WINS FIRST PRIZE 
AT EASTMAN STAGE CONTEST 


Frederick Takes Second in Close Fin- 
ish of Well-received Program 


About fifteen hundred people, a 
considerable number of whom were 
Farmers’ Week visitors, listened to the 
sixteenth annual Eastman Stage con- 
test held in Bailey Hall the evening 
of February fourteenth. The stage 
was very closely contested and the 
awards made after long deliberation. 
The judges, F. L. Strivings, master of 
the State Grange, H. B. Knapp, di- 
rector of the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Farmingdale, and H. P. King, 
president of the Seneca County Farm 
Bureau, gave the first prize of one 
hundred dollars to C. E. Paine ’25, the 
second prize of twenty dollars to H. J. 
Frederick ’25, and an honorable men- 
tion to Miss H. J. Smith ’25. Acting 
Dean Betten presided and introduced 
the speakers of the evening. 


The Country Church 


“Must We Lose the Country 
Church?”, was the subject so ably dis- 
cussed by Paine. “Due to an after- 
math of the war the Church always 
conservative, has been slow in read- 
justing itself to a change in condi- 
tions,” was the text of his speech. 
Only twenty-six per cent of the na- 
tion’s population is in the rural dis- 
tricts, and the number of churches in 
the country in proportion to the pop- 
ulation is much too large. This more 
or less accounts for the inefficiency of 
the country church, and is the biggest 
reason why it is impossible for coun- 
try ministers to receive larger sal- 
aries since each pastor is only sup- 
ported by a small congregation. Sec- 
tarianism is another great obstacle to 
the country church. His speech ended 
with an eloquent appeal for the per- 
petuation of the time-honored institu- 
tion—the country church. 


The St. Lawrence Canal 


Frederick spoke on “The St. Law- 
rence Ship Canal.” He stood opposed 
to the proposed canal because of its 
great cost, and since it would be ice- 
bound for practically five months of 
the year, and also because of the high 
insurance rates on shipping in the 
North Atlantic and in the canal itself. 

Miss Smith’s talk on, “Is the Rural 
School Good Enough?”, received hon- 
orable mention by the judges and 
much applause from the audience. 
She pointed out the district school has 
done much for the nation in the edu- 
cation of the country boy and girl in 
the past, but that it is very inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent generation. 

In his speech, “The Battle Front,” 
Andrew Ackerman ’25, discussed war 
as it affects the farmer, and what can 
be done to prevent it. An eloquent 
appeal for the support of the Farm 
Bureau was made by H. J. Huckle ’26 
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in his speech, ““A Decade of the Farm 
Bureau.” The final speech of the 
evening was given by Miss Judith 
Fried, who in her talk on, “The Inter- 
national Agriculture,’ pointed out 
how we might promote better inter- 
national relations by sharing our 
modern agricultural methods and in- 
ventions. 

The members of Heb-Sa and Helios 
acted as ushers at the affair, and Pro- 
fessor H. D. Smith, university organ- 
ist, played several selections on the 
organ. 


STUDENTS EXHIBIT ANIMALS 
AT FARMERS’ WEEK SHOW 


Scrub Brushes and Students Work 
Overtime on Prize Winners 


The Students’ Livestock Show, giv- 
en in the judging pavilion on Thurs- 
day of Farmers’ Week, was a welcome 
change from the lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Dr. Carl W. Gay, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the University of 
the State of Ohio, judged the exhibit. 
He stated that it ranked well with 
livestock shows of other state univer- 
sities. 

As usual, there were several out- 
standing individuals in the show. G. 
H. Cowles, W. C., exhibited the Grand 
Champion, Colantha Aggie Pontiac 
Lad, the college’s Holstein herd sire. 
The world’s champion Guernsey, 
Triple Query, owned by the college, 
received second choice. She was 
shown by C. P. England, W. C. The 
Junior Champion was a young bull 
handled by Frank Wilcox ’26. H. V. 
Carrere ’25 exhibited several animals. 
He won the Grand Championship in 
the sheep classes by making a credit- 
able showing with a fine Shropshire. 
The champion horse, a spirited Bel- 
gian mare, was shown by Jane G. 
Coxe, W. C. 

Considerable credit is due to mem- 
bers of the an hus department and of- 
ficers of the round-up club in assist- 
ing and advising the contestants pre- 
vious to the exhibit. The show seemed 
to have more spirit than in previous 
years and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
some eight hundred spectators. 


COLLEGE FEED SPECIALISTS 
CONVENE IN BIG CITY 


The second annual meeting of the 
College Feed Conference Board was 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel in 
New York on February 27-28. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Ellenberger of Vermont 
is president of the Board and Profes- 
sor E. S. Savage is secretary. 

The work of the board is to fur- 
nish formulas for ready mixed feeds 
to the G. L. F, Exchange, and other 
cooperative feed handling organiza- 
tions, that may ask for help. 


SURPRISE CELEBRATION GIVEN 
HOME ECONOMICS PROFESSOR 


Martha Rensselaer Completes 25 
Years of Service for Cornell 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the beginning of her 
work at Cornell, Professor Martha 
Van Rensselaer was paid a fitting 
tribute on Thursday afternoon. of 
Farmers’ Week. 

The occasion was a complete sur- 
prise to Miss Van Rensselaer. Practi- 
cally every woman’s organization in 
the state was represented. Acting 
Dean Cornelius Betten introduced 
many distinguished speakers, among 
whom were President Livingston Far- 
rand, Liberty Hyde Bailey, Mrs. 
Thomas Powell, president of the New 
York State Federation of Home Bu- 
reaus, Miss Myrtle Caudell, president 
of the Home Economics Association 
of the state, and Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, editor of the Delineator. 


Congratulations Numerous 


Congratulatory telegrams were re- 
ceived from Herbert Hoover, who 
lauded Miss Van Rensselaer’s work 
in the field of conservation, Baron de 
Cartier, the Belgian ambassador, who 
spoke of her work in Belgium, Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the chief of the Home 
Economics bureau at Washington, and 
many former students. 

The department of home economics 
was started twenty-five years ago, 
when Miss Van _ Rensselaer took 
charge of the ““Farmers’ Wives Read- 
ing Course.” From that time the de- 
partment has grown to its present size 
under the joint directorship of Miss 
Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose. 

It was announced that Miss Van 
Rensselaer’s many friends are to have 
her portrait hung in the home eco- 
nomics building. 


KIDS SYMPATHIZE WITH EVE 
AT POMOLOGY APPLE SHOW 


Apples—tiny and huge, red, and 
yellow, and green; one hundred vari- 
eties of them! The pomology fruit 
show held during Farmers’ Week 
would have been no place for Eve; she 
could not have resisted the tempta- 
tion. 

All but ten of the varieties 
shown were represented by specimens 
grown in the college orchard. About 
fifteen varieties of pears were shown. 
In connection with the show there 
were exhibits of the effects of thin- 
ning apples, and proper methods for 
packing and sizing. 








Professor D. B. Carrick of pomol- 
ogy is back on duty after a two 
months’ sojourn in North Carolina. 
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KERMIS PLAYS PLEASE 
BIG CROWD IN BAILEY 





One Act Comedies Are Well Presented 
Before Enthusiastic Audience 





Friday evening, February 13, was 
a big night for the Farmers’ Week 
guests, for it was then that the an- 
nual Kermis plays were given in Bail- 
ey Hall before a capacity house. 

The evening’s entertainment start- 
ed off with some excellent syncopation 
by the Serenaders. Following this 
came the first play, “Old Things,” by 
Judson Genung ’27. The 
setting was a typical small 
New England tea room 
and antique shop. Mr. 
Clay (G. W. Sullivan ’26), 
proprietor of the shop and 
manufacturer of the an- 
tiques, decides to run 
away and get married, but 
finds that he is too old 
and comes back home af- 
ter prying and sponging 
relatives have been dis- 
posed of. Aunt Flora, a 
gushing old lady, was ex- 
eellently portrayed by El- 
len Wing ’25. James, Mr. 
Clay’s nephew (H. Meade 
Summers ’26) _ supplied 
the humor of the situa- 
ticn, while the part of 
Agnes, the pretty maid, 
was well done by Norma 
Wright ’27. 

“Such Is Life,” by 
Ruth Northrop ’25, kept 
the audience in peals of laughter 
throughout. The biggest hit of 
the evening was an _ old-fashioned 
pump which actually brought forth 
real water. 

Acting Is Good 

The action takes place on a veg- 
etable farm in southern New York. 

Billy Davis, who is anxious’ to 
leave the farm and go to the citv, was 
well acted by Harold Frederick ’25, 
while D. Krouse ’25 as Billy’s father 
created much amusement everv time 
he appeared on the stage. Willard 
Georgia ’25, as Johnny Bingham, the 
hobo farmhand, falls in love with the 
farmer’s pretty daughter (Margaret 
Humeston ’28), and after a series of 
conferences, including dishwashing, 
romantic singing, and a review of life 
in general, decide that the farm is the 
best place to live after all. Johnny’s 
father (C. N. Strong ’25) appears at 
the opportune time to insure Billy of 
a chance in the city and to induce Mr. 
Davis to take a much-earned vacation. 

The rest of the cast showed excel- 
lent adaptation to their parts, and too 
much credit cannot be given to A. E. 
Milliken ’24, who coached the plays. 

The ushers were members of Omi- 
cron Nu and Sedowa, senior honorary 
societies in home economics. 


ANOTHER FEATHER IS ADDED 
TO CAP OF JUDGING TEAM 


Another feather was added to the 
cap of the poultry department by Cor- 
nell’s showing at the Intercollegiate 
Poultry Judging Contest at Madison 
Square Garden, on January 23. 

The Cornell judging team, com- 
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posed of Glenn M. Bass ’26, Leslie E. 
Culver ’26, Hoke S. Palmer ’25, L. M. 
Leik ’27 alternate, and Coach G. O. 
Hall, took second place with a total 
of 1911% points out of a possible 
2400. Of the six colleges participat- 
ing, Connecticut State Agricultural 
College walked off with the coveted 
first honors, getting 61 points more 
than Cornell. 


PROFS PROVE PROFICIENT 
IN SNOW HEAVING CORPS 








One of the first roads to be opened 





THE CRUSADERS 


in Ithaca after the big snow storm of 
January 29 was the Forest Home 
drive. Necessity was the mother of 
invention on the part of Professor 
‘Doug’ Fairbanks. Professors Asa 
King, Ralph Wheeler and B. B. Robb 
went to him on Saturday, January 31, 
to induce him to design a snow-plow. 
This ‘Doug’ did successfully. His plow 
was designed to be attached to the 
side of a pair of bobs, which in turn 
he planned to weight down with bar- 
rels of feed, oil, or other similar liq- 
uids. Here he made a mistake which 
nearly proved disastrous. When the 
plow finally went into action, many of 
the professors objected to riding on a 
sleigh which also carried barrels for 
fear that they would be picked up by 
federal agents. The problem was fin- 
ally solved by the spirit of coopera- 
tion that pervaded the whole gang of 
faculty volunteers. Each of the pro- 
fessors felt that he would rather co- 
operate by lending his avoirdupois to 
hold down the sleigh than to work in- 
dependently with a shovel. Conse- 
quently, they dispensed with the bar- 
rels in favor of the disseminators of 
knowledge. 


Over the Top 


The power to haul the outfit was 
supplied by Professor Robb, in the 
form of a little caterpillar tractor, 
which was held squarely on _ the 
ground by the stalwart form of Pro- 
fessor ‘Goody’ Goodman, astride the 
radiator. The accompanying picture 
shows the professorial forces lined up 
ready for action. There were over 
thirty members of the faculty and 
Forest Home townspeople out that 
Saturday afternoon. 
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DEATH PENALTY IMPOSED 
ON BEAUTIFUL SLACKERS 


Judge Hall Sentences Loafers to 
Headless Fate 





Death, to be inflicted by severing 
the head from the body, was the sen- 
tence imposed by Judge G. O. Hall 
after an impartial jury had returned 
a verdict of guilty in the case of the 
New York State poultryman vs. a 
slacker hen and loafer male, tried dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week. 

The eloquent plea of H. S. Palmer 
725 failed to impress the 
jury with the theory that 
a hen’s beauty is of more 

a. value than her utility. 

io The prosecution, led by 

@ Attorney G. M. Bass ’26, 

brought out evidence to 

PAC. show that the defendant 

* Les hen would rob her owner 


yi *' of $1.65 within three 


years, and that a flock of 
100 such hens would steal 
$165 in the same time. A 
hen with a good record 
was introduced as a char- 
acter witness, and it was 
shown that in a three 
year period this hen would 
put $11.36 in her owner’s 
purse, or that 100 birds of 
her type would insure a 
profit of $1,136 in the 
same time. The evidence 
was overwhelming, and 
swept aside all arguments 
for the defense. 

In interpreting the decision, Judge 
Hall said to the 260 persons in the 
crowded court room, “‘A sound breed- 
ing program should begin with well 
bred birds, and since the average 
farmer and commercial poultryman 
keeps hens for the eggs and meat they 
will produce, we should therefore give 
first consideration to the development 
of productive qualities, and then, by 
the process of elimination, fix the 
finer points of breed characteristics.” 


DAIRY LURES DR. SHARPE 
INTO DEPARTMENTAL FOLD 


The dairy department has been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in acquiring the 
services of Dr. Paul F. Sharpe, who 
will be a research professor in dairy 
chemistry for the coming term. 

Dr. Sharpe comes to Cornell from 
the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, where he has been do- 
ing work in dairy chemistry. He se- 
cured his Ph.D. after graduate work 
in biological and physical chemistry, 
at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Sharpe has made many worthy con- 
tributions to the field of physical and 
colloidal chemistry. 


ANOTHER DOMECONER 


Dr. Faith Williams, of New York 
City, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the school of home econom- 
ics. Dr. Williams will give two lec- 
tures a week on economics of the 
home, and will spend part of her time 
in research in cost of living in the 
state. 
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NATURAL GARDEN OF EDEN 
DISCOVERED NEAR ITHACA 


Nature Preserve Given to University 
by C. G. Lloyd for Safekeeping 


A wild flower preserve of about 
436 acres has recently been purchased 
by C. G. Lloyd of Cincinnati, and is 
to be put in the charge of the trustees 
of Cornell University for safe keep- 
ing. This area, about a mile and a 
half north of Slaterville, is to be 
called The Lloyd-Cornell Wild Flow- 
er and Nature Preserve. It is a nat- 
ural woodland area, well covered with 
trees of even larger growth than at 
the McLean Reservation, and is well 
stocked with native flora, almost un- 
molested except for the many beech 
trees. The preserve includes almost 
every possible physiographical vari- 
ety, from the highest of hills in this 
part of Tompkins County, to low-ly- 
ing swampy places, rock-walled gorges 
with every exposure, dry walls, drip- 
ping ledges, and a confluence of four 
or five streams which lie near the 
source of Six Mile Creek. These 
streams are all spring-fed, woods- 
bordered, well stocked with native 
life, and inhabited by native trout. 





BIRDS GET CREDENTIALS 


Over 38,000 birds were certified 
during the past year by the New York 
State Cooperative Poultry Certifica- 
tion Association, according to Profes- 
sor G. F. Heuser of the poultry de- 
partment. 


When INK 
Meets PAPER 


We produce printing that is 
distinctive—different—better 
than the average, and at prices 
you expect to pay for good 
workmanship plus good paper 





STOVER 


Right and On Time 


PRINTER 


115-117 North Tioga Street 
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SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 


PUZZLE 

Vertical Horizontal 
1. Five 1. Farmers 
2. An 5. Week 
3. Eastman 8. In 
4. Rye 9. Ay 
6. Et 10. ££ ES, 
7. Kermiss 12. Te 
10. Edna 13. Vase 
11. Eric 15. Drei 
13. Vale 18. Apt 
14. Apish 19. Anils 
16. Eli 20. Klim 
17. Isle 21. Baeilli 
19. Abe 23. Mesa 
20; KM. 24. Eos 
22. Lo 26. HN. O. 
25. Orchard at. COR A. 


28. Brother 30. S 


29. Aerie 31. Rip 
32. Io 35. Rete 
33. Prop 38. Cornfed 
34. A.D.S. 42. Oral 
36. Tame 43. Opals 
37. El 44, Tim 
ao:. ALP. £ 46. Pigs 
40. Fags 47. Thee 
41. Else 48. Re 
45. Veal 50. S. E. 
47. Two 51. We 
49. E.I. 52. Pa 
52. Pi. 53. Digs 


54. Cornell 





Dorothy Kennedy ’27 was married 
to C. C. Jamison of Bay Shore, New 
York, on January 3, in Scranton, Pa. 


























BOOL’S 
February Sale 


For Bargains in Furniture and Rugs 


3 Piece Fibre Furniture upholstered 
in Tapestry $85.60. 

Full size All Cotton Mattress $8.60 
Full size Felt Mattress $11.60 

Card Tables $2.80 up 





You will find big Bargains in every 


126-132 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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KEEP CHICKS WELL OILED 
IS NEW POULTRY SLOGAN 


Experts Advise Generous Use of 
Cod Liver Oil 


Are babies and chicks alike? They 
are in at least one respect, according 
to the poultry department, which has 
made its new slogan, “Cod Liver Oil.” 

Specialists have long realized the 
value of cod liver oil in supplying vi- 
tamins in the rations of human bab- 
ies; now the poultry department 
comes forward with a demonstration 
of its vitalizing effect on baby chicks. 

Farmers’ Week visitors had the 
opportunity of observing two experi- 
mental pens of chicks, one of which 
had been given cod liver oil, while the 
other had not. The birds that had 
been fed the oil were noticeably larger, 
more vigorous, and without any rach- 
itic tendencies, while the birds of the 
other pen were afflicted with rickets 
to a considerable extent. 

Have the baby boy and the baby 
chicks had their cod liver oil today? 


REDDICK RETURNS 


Professor Donald Reddick, of the 
department of botany, who has been 
on sabbattic leave since last April, has 
returned to the college. He visited 
institutes of plant pathology and bot- 
any in Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Halle, and Strasbourg. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to- Neighborhood Hap- 
penings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THE CORNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN, Inc. Contributions should 
be in the hands of the Editor by the 
fifteenth of the month previous to the 
date of issue. Say what you want and 
sign it, indicating whether you want 
your real name used, or another one. 
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THINKING IT OVER 


Another Farmers’ Week has passed 
on into history. We trust and really 
believe, from the many conversations 
that we have had with our guests, 
that the farmers who were here did 
get much in the way of information 
and inspiration from the week. To 
all who have a deep interest in the 
welfare of the college, the success of 
each Farmers’ Week, measured in 
terms of the satisfaction and pleas- 
ure of our guests, has a real meaning. 

The question that arises in our 
mind is just this: can we not as stu- 
dents, get a great deal out of each 
Farmers’ Week besides a sense of sat- 
isfaction which comes from work 
well done? It might be said that we 
live in an atmosphere of science and 
theory, tempered and made practical 
only by our extension men and the 
farm background of our faculty and 
students. This sounds as if we had 
all that could be desired in the way of 
the practical elements. However, those 
of us who are fortunate enough to 
have a farm to return to over vaca- 
tions, know that many of the ideas 
we have built up and cherished here 
will not rate a ‘P’ when we sub- 
ject them to Dad for criticism in the 
light of his life time of experience. 
In a way, our Farmers’ Week guests 
give us a chance to try out our ideas 
in a very economical way, if we will 
but make more contacts with them. 
Perhaps some of our theories have an 
element of value in them which our 
friends can use. These farmers, with 
their close contact with practical 
problems, can sift out from our air 
castles whatever we have in the way 
of workable plans. Our guests are to 
us an example of what we some day 
hope to become: progressive, opti- 
mistic, and upright farmers. They 
remind us that we are not here mere- 
ly to pile up a mass of facts, but to 
learn to think, not to develop our 
minds only, but to learn something 
of that intangible thing, ‘human na- 
ture.’ Let’s make more contacts with 
our Farmers’ Week guests, both for 
the greater success of each Farmers’ 
Week to come, and so that, when we 
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join the great rank of the alumni, we 
will make better farmers and better 
citizens. 


THE AG ASSEMBLY 


The Ag Asembly was established in 
1904, when the college was small, for 
the purpose of bringing the students 
and faculty together on common 
ground. It served a real purpose 
then and fostered the spirit of the 
Ag college and the university. Now 
the college is so large and unwieldy 
that it is questionable whether it does 
serve any definite purpose. A meet- 
ing each month is too often for the 
officers and their committees to do 
justice to the program. What do 
you think? Is the assembly of any 
value or interest to you? 

Our opinion is that the assembly 
has outlived its usefulness. In other 
words, since its establishment it has 
changed little, while the college has 
changed immeasurably. In the old 
days the students really met the pro- 
fessors, but how many “‘profs” do you 
see at an Ag Assembly at present? 
They just don’t come and one can’t 
blame them. 

Now, the different departmental 
clubs have developed so that they per- 
form the same services as the old Ag 
Assembly except that they are con- 
fined to their own department, instead 
of taking in the whole college. Well, 
how many of you have been to an Ag 
Assembly this year? The attendance 
at these affairs is like the congrega- 
tion of the country prayer meeting, 
merely a gathering of “all ye faith- 
ful,” while the rest of us drop in 
whenever there is a dance. 


SPRINGTIME 


Once again the gently thawing 
rays of “Old Sol” are daily becoming 
more and more pronounced. As al- 
ways with these slowly appearing 
signs of the passing of old man winter 
comes the desire to get back on the 
solid earth again. This is a fine idea 
and shows the true spirit of the agri- 
culturist, but we wonder what the 
grass on the campus would have to 
say about it. The turf does look 
more inviting than the common cin- 
der path, but at this time of year 
with the daily freezes and thaws the 
grass is living under difficulties. 

It seems that a little foresight now 
would help a great deal, so why not 
give the grass at least half a chance 
to add to the beauty of our campus. 
A student’s carelessness now may 
mean many days before the turf is 
normal again. These bare spots 
around the campus are a decided eye- 
sore. We are proud of our campus, 
so how about a little cooperation in 
keeping it in the best of condition? 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


We would acknowledge our indebt- 
dness to Neal R. Hamilton ’25 for the 
fun provoking Farmers’ Week cross- 
word puzzle that appeared in the 
February issue of the CAMPUS COUN- 
TRYMAN. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








EXCERPTS FROM FARM PRAC- 
TICE REPORTS 


“wheeled in hay and piled it in a 
bin for two hours.” 

“making up horses’ beds for one 
hour each day.” 

“successfully ran an incubator, 
which gave birth to 29 chickens.” 

“in the way of wages, I received 
nothing, when I worked and heil when 
I didn’t.” 

“in the way of manuai training, 
I am an experienced waiter and bell- 
boy and am accomplished in the pre- 
paring of mayonnaise and french 
dressing.” 

“we used mowing machines to 
cut the potatoes.” 


“Yes,” said the professor, “we have 
several plants and flowers named with 
the prefix ‘dog.’ Of course, the ‘dog- 
rose’ and the ‘dog-violet’ are well 
known to you all. Can any of you 
tell me others?” 

For some seconds the class re- 
mained silent, then a bright idea il- 
luminated the face of one of the stu- 
dents, and up went his hand. 

“Collie flowers, prof.!”’ 


During the recent eclipse it is said 
that the hens kept by the poultry de- 
partment went to roost; afterwards 
they woke up thinking it was a new 
day, and laid an extra batch of eggs! 
Due to the wide area in several states 
darkened by the shadow, there was an 
unexpected increase in egg production. 
This may be reflected in the price 
level, but the poultry profs flatly re- 
fuse to corroborate any of these state- 
ments. 


Judge—“What is your occupation?” 

Hobo—“I used to be an organist.” 

Judge—‘A man of your talents 
come to this! Why did you give it 
up?” 

Hobo—“The monkey died.” 


My wife kneads dough to feed to me, 
I need the dough she kneads for me, 
But that don’t meet my needs, by gee! 
I need the dough that’s called mon-ey! 


Rumor has it that our animal hus- 
bandry judges would much prefer 
that a fair young damsel look at the 
judge instead of the animal while 
showing. 


Many a hired man is fired with en- 
thusiasm. 


How in heck do you expect us to 
fill this column? The bulk of the 
stuff that was handed in this time we 
have seen before; the remainder, we 
haven’t seen yet. 
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Location Hill Drug Store 


Look 

ear The favorite Box of Chocolates for years 

in have been 

need of WHITMAN’S SAMPLER 
PRINTING 





We have a full line of Whitman’s Chocolates 


The Atkinson Press 


EARL E. ATKINSON C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 


106 EAST STATE STREET ee a 
Opp. Treman, King & Co. 
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Let Us Demonstrate The Public Market 


How much a properly fitted A Meat Market in a Class 


pair of glasses will improve by Itself 


your efficiency, and at the 


seme tiene vove-pedhowthe Have you discovered the rea- 


Shuron Frame will improve son for our tremendous business 


your appearance which has increased every year 


since we opened the doors? 


IF NOT, LET US SERVE YOU THE 
: BEST IN MEATS AND POULTRY 
Wilson & Burchard 
Since 1884 2 ss 
220 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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». “HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 


Used from Ocean to Ocean 
A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed 
either by duster, bellows, or in water by spraying. 
orey reliable in killing Currant Worms, Potato 
Bugs, C abbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, etc. 
and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
(G-Put up in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 

Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, WORKS, BEACON, N, ¥3 
















CRANE AUTOMATIC 


Crane Automatic Water Systems can be had in capacities 
ranging from 200 gallons up to 6,000 gallons per hous 


For the house, two types for the ordinary and deep well. 
Electric or gasoline power. A third type forlarge users 





Why work for your water supply? Make it work for you! 
Enjoy finer health and comfort, yet save time and money 


What is more important in your home and on your 
jvigeeeiaall i my 

farm than water? Yet, is your supply uncertain? Do 

you have to spare it to make it last? Orpumpit by hand? 


Why put up with such inconvenience any longer? 
A Crane Automatic Water System will give you fresh 
running water every day of the year—in bath, kitchen 
and laundry; in barn or barn yard. Just turn a fau- 
cet. Water pours out at full pressure instantly. 


Costs less to own than to do without 


Your time is money. A Crane System saves enough 
time to pay its cost. It adds more than its price to the 
value of your property. A few cents a day pays for 
gasoline or electric power. Your bath becomes a pleas- 
ure. Chores are lightened. Washday burdens are lifted. 
Living conditions become finer for your whole family. 


There is a Crane System for the home alone, entire 
farm or large estate. Capacities range from 200 up 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: 
Chicago, New York, Atlantic Cit) and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga 
and Trenton 












ie you live, there is a plumbing 
contractor or hardware dealer near you 
who handles Crane products. He has the 
Crane water system that fits your needs or 
he can secure it without delay from the 
nearest of 87 Crane branches and offices 
in the United States. Should you have 
any difficulty in securing the right water 
system, write to Crane Co. at Chicago. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION : NEW YORE, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


to 6,000 gallons an hour. Water may be pumped from 
an open or driven well, from cistern, lake or spring. 


Ai trouble-proof system for every need 


Crane pumps run quietly and smoothly. Special de- 
sign prevents oil from mixing with the water. Flood 
lubrication. The crankshaft bearingsare fitted to.0005 
of an inch. Valves are easy to get at, and are inter- 
changeable. Visible oil gauge. The Crane name guar- 
antees dependable service and lasting economy. 


Eliminate expense and inconvenience. Make health 
and comfort realities in your home, on your farm. 


Investigate the first time you're in town 


Look up the plumbing contractor or dealer in your 
town who handles Crane plumbing materials. He will 
help you select the right system and fixtures. Mail 
coupon now for new water system booklet, C.P.-1. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, 

please send me a copy of your new Farm 

Water System Booklet, C.P.-1. 











Name. 


Street No. 
or RF. D. 


City 









WATER SYSTEMS 
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— the Only Solution 


HE case of farm electrification was summarized as follows in a 

report presented at the eighteenth annual meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, by Mr. R. W. Trullinger, Specialist 
in Rural Engineering, Office of Experiment Stations of the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture: 


“The convenience, safety, ease of control and general flexibility of elec- 
trical power are such great arguments in its favor as to justify the most 
extreme efforts to extend its use generally to agriculture. 


“To do this profitably it must be done intelligently. To do it intelli- 
gently all the facts regarding the exact requirements of agricultural 
processes and practices must be known. 


“Since it is obvious that these facts are not generally known with 
reference to the use of electricity as the source of energy, the only solu- 
tion is to resort to systematic research and investigation following a 
rational and intelligently prepared program.” 


The National Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agri 
culture has framed a program along these lines calling for experimental 
research in farm electrification. This work already is under way in 
thirteen states, each of which has a committee composed of farmers, 
farm experts, electrical engineers, agricultural engineers and others. 

The Committee on the Relation of Electricity to ican Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, 
Agriculture is composed of economists and engi- American Society of Agricultural Engineers, = 


neers representing the United States Departments of | Lighting Manufacturing Association, and t 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, Amer- National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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VERY student should have, 
among his text-books, a 
copy of “Land Development 
with Hercules Dynamite”. This 
is a seventy-six-page volume 
that tells you how to blast 
stumps and boulders, how to 
drain swamp land by propa- 
gated blasting, how to dig 
holes for trees, and how to 
break up hard-pan, with Her- 
cules explosives. Write for a 
free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER 
COMPANY 


900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Conservatively fig- 
ured, a De Laval Milker 
will make at least $20 per cow 
per year in saving time and in- 
creased milk which usually comes 
as a result of its use and because of its 
regular, stimulating and soothing action. 


Multiply this by 10, 20, 30 or the number of cows 
you are milking by hand and you get a very con- 


servative idea of what a De Laval Milker really will 
make you in profit. 


In addition, when it is considered that cleaner 
milk can be produced, that the drudgery and dislike 
of hand milking are eliminated, and that dairying is 
made more pleasant for owner, son or hired man, 
you have the answer why s0 
many people are installing De Laval 
Milkers—and especially when it is Send for 
borne in mihd that a De Laval Milker 
can be bought on such liberal terms 
and such long time that it will actually 
pay for itself as it is being used. 


Trade Allowance on (if j,. 
Old Cream Separators |; 
for New De Lavals iif 


De Laval Agents are now making liberal 
allowances on old centrifugal cream separators, 
of any age or make, as partial payment on new 
improved De Lavals—the best cream separator 
ever made. 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





